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tects the Church; or where an alliance is made
between the Church and the State, with fixed terms of
agreement. It may be where the State constitutes
the Church; or where the State, as the supreme ruler
of all communities as well as of all individuals in the
realm, is the final judge of differences in the Church.
In one or more of these forms, every sect or religious
body in any State is a State Church. There can be no
abstract definition of a State Church. In every case
it is a question of degree. Disestablishment, there-
fore, can only mean a re-adjustment of the present
relations between the Church and the State.

The history of the Church in England would furnish
examples of all, and more than all, these forms of
State connection. "When the missionaries came to the
Saxon kingdoms, they first obtained permission to
preacK. As they made converts they built churches
and began to gather property. In the condition of
society which then existed, when a ruler became
Christian it would be a great step towards the conver-
sion of his kingdom. Christian kings, by taking the
side of the preachers of Christianity, thereby made
Christianity the State religion. As centuries pa$sM,
and the property of the Church accumulated, the civil
power had to devise new restrictions on property left
to the Church, which became equivalent to &n afieear*
tion of right to control it. As the Papal claims\fc#
supremacy increased, so did the antagonist $1
the ecclesiastical and the civil authorities,
and the Pope both clainied to be heat of
in England. Henry VIII. vigorously
of what his predecessor haft